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“‘ One of the hunters staggered into her hut, fearfully wounded.”—p. 707 


THE INDIAN MOTHER. 
A TALE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
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prairie stretches far away up to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, from which the Saskatchewan 
descends, and, soon becoming a broad river, flows 
rapidly on to Lake Winnepeg. Other streams 
descending, find their way into the Polar Sea, or 
Hudson’s Bay. On the west, the Columbia, the 
Fraser, and others flow, with very eccentric courses, 
into the Pacific. Besides this, there are numerous 
lakes divided from each other, in many instances, 
by lofty mountains and thick forests. 

Over the whole of this extensive region the 
Hudson’s Bay Company held, for many years, 
undivided sway, and kept in its employment 
large numbers of men—voyageurs, or canoe-men, 
and hunters—both whites of European descent, 
(chiefly French Canadians) and also half-breeds 
and Red Indians. The country was inhabited 
by several. nations of Indians, some known as 
Wood Indians, others as Prairie Indians, and 
these again were divided into tribes or clans, 
frequently at war with each other; and these wars 
were cruel in the extreme, often exterminatory, 
neither age nor sex being spared. Their dress 
was skins, embroidered with beads, feathers, and 
porcupine quills. They painted their faces and 
ornamented their hair in a fantastic manner. 
Their weapons were the bow and arrow, spears, 
and hatchets. Their canoes were of birch-bark; 
their habitations, huts, or wigwams, either of 
a conical shape, or like a basin reversed, and 
formed of buffalo-skins and birch-bark. The 
Indians of the prairie possessed horses, and 
hunted the buffalo. Those of the woods, having 
few horses, lived chiefly on deer and smaller 
game, and cultivated potatoes and Indian corn. 
*'They believed in one Great and Good Spirit, and 
in the existence of numerous evil spirits, whom 
they feared and endeavoured to propitiate. Mis- 
sionaries, however, went among them, and many 
have been brought out of darkness to a know- 
ledge of the truth. 

Among the most interesting of the tribes in 
British North America and the west of the Rocky 
Mountains are the Cootonais. They are hand- 
some, above the middle size, and, compared with 
other tribes, remarkably fair; in conversation 
candid; in trade honest; brave in battle, and 
devotedly attached to each other and to their 
country. Polygamy is unknown among them. 
The greatest neatness and cleanliness are ob- 
servable about their persons and lodges. 

It was among this tribe that Pierre La Touche, 
a brave young half-breed trapper, sought for a 
wife. He had not long to wait before he found 
a maiden whose charms captivated his heart; 
besides which, she was an accomplished manufac- 
turer of mocassins, snow-shoes, and garments of 
every description; she could also ride a horse 
and paddle or steer a canoe; she was fearless in 





danger, and she had, indeed, been greatly tried; 
once especially, when a party of Blackfeet, the 
hereditary enemies of her tribe, had made their 
way over the mountains to recover some horses 
which her people had captured. The Cootonais 
claimed the right of hunting the buffalo to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, on the prairies which 
the Blackfeet considered belonged exclusively to 
themselves. This was naturally a fertile source 
of dispute. 

Kamela, or the “ Young Fawn,” the name given 
to the damsel selected by La Touche, had been well 
trained to enduré all the hardships and privations 
to which a hunter’s wife is invariably exposed. 

The usual ceremonies haying been gone through, 
the young Kamela went to La Touche’ ‘ient, and 
became his most loving and devoted wife. He 
treated her, not as the Indians would—as a 
slave, but as an equal and a friend, except 
in the presence of her countrymen, when he 
assumed the stern, indifferent manner with which 
they treat their wives. La Touche did not long 
remain idle; but away over mountains, and down 
streams and rapids, across lakes, and through 
dense forests, he had to travel to join a band of 
the fur-trading company to which he _ belonged. 
Here four or five years of his life were spent; and 


the once-graceful Kamela had become a mother, ° 


with two fine children—Moolak, a boy, and a little 
Kamela. 

One day, towards the end of the year, Ia 
Touche received orders to join Mr. M‘Donald, 
a factor, with several other men, to assist in 
establishing a fort on one of the streams which 
run into the Fraser River. The spot selected was 
on a high bluff, with the river flowing at its base. 
The fort was of a simple construction. It was 
surrounded by a palisade of stout timbers, fixed 
deeply in the ground, and united by cross-bars, 
further strengthened by buttresses, and loop-holed 
for musketry, with a few light guns to sweep the 
fort should the enemy break in. The interior 
consisted of log huts and store-houses. Such is 
the style of most of the fur-trading forts. To 
these forts the Indian hunters bring their furs 
at periodical seasons, and receive fire-arms and 
ammunition, tobacco, blankets, hatchets, knives, 
and other articles in return; and too often, also, 
the deadly “ fire-water.” : 

The fort being finished, the hunters were sent 
off in parties in different directions to search for 
game—either for food, or for the furs of the 
animals. Mr. M‘Donald, sending for La Touche 
told him that he must proceed to a spot at the dis- 
tance of about five days’ journey, with provisions 
for six weeks, accompanied by two other men. 
“We will take care of your wife and children till, 
you return,” he added. - 

“No thank you, sir; I prefer having my wifes 
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society. We have gone through many hardships 
and dangers together; and she will be happier 
with me, and safer than in the fort,” answered the 
hunter. 

“ How so, La Touche?” asked the factor. 

“Why. sir, I mean that we have enemies—that 
it is possible the fort may be attacked; and that, 
if you are not very vigilant, it may be captured by 
treachery, if not by force,” answered La Touche. 

“You are plain spoken; but you need not be 
alarmed about our safety. I have not lived among 
these Red Skins for eight years or more, without 
knowing their habits and tricks,” answered Mr. 
MDonald. ‘However, by all means, take your 
wife and children with you: you can have horses 
to convey them.” 

La Touche, thanking the good-natured factor, 
set off with his companions and wife and children. 
His wife, from habit, marked well the way they 
took; indeed, from constantly accompanying her 
husband, she knew the country as well as he did. 
They met on their way natives of two or three of 
the neighbouring tribes; but, as they were well 
mounted and armed, no one molested them. They 
had rivers to ford, and hills to climb, and there 
were woods through which, occasionally, to save a 
long round, they had to hew their way. 

At length the party reached the hunting-ground 
to which the factor had directed them. Wigwams 
were erected—conical shaped, and covered with 
birch-bark—in a nook of a dense grove of cedars, 
where they would be sheltered from the icy winds 
of the north; one for La Touche and his family, 
the other for their companions. While the men 
went out hunting, Kamela remained at home to 
cook their provisions, and to look after her 
children; she also set cunningly-devised traps 
in the neighbourhood of the wigwams, over which 
she could watch. She never failed to have a good 
supper prepared for. the hunters on their return 
home in the evening. She was one evening, em- 
ployed as usual, now lulling her little girl to sleep 
as the infant lay in its hammock in the wigwam, 
now attending to the simmering caldron, her 
quick ear ever on the watch for the footstep of 
her husband. Suddenly she started. “That is 
not Pierre’s footstep,” she muttered ; “it is that 
of a stranger—no; it is Michel’s. Alas! he is 
wounded.” 

Her fears were not unfounded. In another 
minute, Michel, one of the hunters, staggered into 
her hut, fearfully wounded. No sooner had he 
entered, than he sank on the ground gasping for 
breath. 

“Fly!” he said; “they are both dead—your 
husband and Thomas. The Blackfeet have done 
it, Take the horses—ride direct te M‘Donald’s 


fort--tell him—— Oh! this pain! water, good 
Kamela.” 


Before, however, the water reached his lips, the 
faithful hunter, who had thus exerted his last 
remaining strength to save, if possible, the life of 
his friend’s wife and children, fell back, and died. 

Kamela lost not a moment in giving way to 
unavailing grief. Michel’s’condition too fearfully 
corroborated his account to allow her to doubt it. 
Hurrying out, she caught with much difficulty 
two of the horses; putting a pack on one and 
a saddle on the other, she loaded the first with 
her blankets and two buffalo-robes, with some 
dried salmon and beaver-flesh and flour, and on 
the other she mounted, with her boy before her 
and little Kamela at her back, and set off at a 
rapid rate in the direction of M‘Donald’s fort. 

She rode as she had never before ridden, scarcely 
daring to look behind lest she should see some of 
her dreaded enemies in pursuit. Not for herself 
did she fear—he that had bound her to earth was 
gone—but she feared for her beloved little ones, 
who might fall into the hands of her remorseless 
foes. Night was rapidly drawing on. The ground 
was covered with snow. It was bitterly cold; but 
she was afraid to light a fire, lest it mighé-betray 
her to those who she was persuaded would be on 
the search for her. With her axe she quickly cut 
some boughs and stripped off sufficient bark to 
form a shelter, and, wrapping herself and her 
children in the blankets she had brought, and 
tethering- the horses close to her, she lay down 
to wait till morning light should enable her to 
pursue her journey. Sleep did not visit her eye- 
lids, but anxiously she listened the livelong night 
for any sounds which might indicate*the approach 
of foes. A wandering pack of wolves might have 
discovered her; and as she had only a long knife, 
which she had brought away to defend herself, her 
prospect of escape was small indeed. 

Daylight came at last, and at the first grey streak 
of light in the eastern sky she was again mounted 
as before, and on her way towards the fort. She 
did not draw rein except when necessary to stop 
and feed the horses. If enemies were following her, 
she began to hope that she had distanced them. 
Choosing for her camp at night a sheltered spot 
in a deep hollow, she ventured to light a small fire, 
at which she could warm her own and her little 
one’s benumbed limbs and dress some food. She 
slept, too; but still so heavy was her heart, that 
she would have welcomed death but for the little 
ones at her side. 

Kamela, too, had a hope beyond the grave. 
Confused as her notions probably were, she 
had. learned from her husband that the Great 
Spirit, who made the world, is a God of love, 
and holiness, and purity; that it is not his will 
that any should perish; that it was man’s dis- 

Obedience brought sin, and suffering, and death 
| into the world, and that God’s own Son came into 
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the world that he might triumph over both. 
Kamela could, therefore, pray intelligently to that 
Great Spirit through his Son, who died for the 
sins of the whole world, for protection and support. 
Not often has a person been placed in greater 
peril than was that young Indian woman. 

On the evening of the third day, just as she 
had reached the brow of a hill, she saw galloping 
towards her a band ef warriors. She knew at a 
glance that they were foes. She trusted that she 
had not been seen. Rapidly turning her horses 
round, she galloped down the hill into the 
thickest part of the wood. Again she watched. 
The Indians, instead of ascending the hill, as she 
feared they might do, kept along the valley, and 
thus did not discover her trail. She emerged 
from her concealment, and, as long as light lasted, 
pushed on towards the fort. Once there, she 
trusted that food and shelter would be found for 
her little ones. More than once little Moolak 
asked for his father. Only then did tears start 
to her eyes. She replied, “He has gone to be 
with the Great Spirit. We shall go to him 
some day.” 

The neighbourhood of the fort was reached, 
her loved ones would be in safety. She drew 
in her rein. Anxiously she looked towards the 
bluff on which the fort had been built. “Surely, 
it rose above yonder clump of bushes,” she said 
to herself. 

She approached cautiously. With a sinking 
heart she gazed at the spot where the fort 
had stood. It was there no longer, and in its 
place, heaps of charred timber and ashes, the 
smoke from which still ascended to the sky. 
There could be no doubt that the fort had been 
destroyed; perhaps even the enemy were yet in 
the neighbourhood. Still, some of her friends 
might have escaped. She turned silently away, 
resolving to visit the spot as soon as the shades 
of night should veil her approach. At some little 
distance was a thick cluster of trees. Retreating 
to it, she carefully concealed the children and the 
horses. Then, lying down with her little ones, 
she waited, with her ear close to the ground, for 
the return of night. 

The hours passed slowly. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of the evening, save that made by the 
horses as they stirred up the snow to get at the 
fresh grass and hay and leaves beneath. She fed 
her children—they were too well trained to cry 
oit—and, kissing them, and offering up a silent 
prayer that they might be protected, she set out 
on her perilous expedition. Her only weapon, 
besides her axe, was a long knife. Gathering 
her garments tightly round, as she neared the 
spot where the fort had stood, she crept silently 
up. The palisades, and log huts were still smoul- 
dering, but no human voice could she _ hear. 














Cautiously at first, and then louder and louder, 
she called out the names of Mr. M‘Donald and 
those she had left with him in the fort. Breath. 
lessly she listened—no one answered to the 
summons. Again and again she called. A strange 
cry reached her ears: she knew it well. A 
sudden breeze at that moment fanned up the 
embers, and by the bright flames which burst forth 
she beheld, in the farther-off corner of the fort, a 
band of prairie wolves wrangling and fighting 
over a banquet, the nature of which she guessed 
too well. To that part it was evident her friends 
had retired, with their faces to the foe, and fought 
till brought down by overwhelming numbers. At 
that sad moment a new fear seized her—the cry of 
the prairie wolf reached her from another point: it 
came from the wood where she had left her children. 
She panted with agitation, with dread. Maternal 
love gave wings to her feet: she flew rather than 
ran back. She sprang over the fallen logs: she 
dashed aside the boughs in her way, regardless of 


‘the wounds they inflicted. She caught sight of 


two large wolves stealing towards her children. 
Were they the first, or had others got there before 
them? She shrieked out—she shouted—she 
dashed forward with her weapon to meet the 
savage brutes. In another moment they would 
have reached her sleeping infants; but, not 
waiting her approach, they fled, howling, to join 
the rest of the pack at the fort. Her children 
were safe: she clasped them to her bosom. They 
were all, now, that remained to her on earth. For 
their sake she resolved to struggle on. But she 
had a fearful prospect before her. Hundreds of 
miles from any civilised beings, or from any tribe 
of natives on whose friendship she could rely; 
without means of procuring food, starvation 
stared her in the face. Yet she did not despair. 
She had the two horses: they must die. She 
might, perhaps, trap some animals; she must 
also build a habitation to shelter herself and 
her little ones. There was work enough before 
her. 

She revolved these matters in her mind during 
the night. By early dawn she mounted her horse, 
and, leading the other, rode away from the fatal 
spot. For two days she travelled on, till she 
reached a range of hills, among which she believed 
that she should be safe from discovery. She knew 
too well that, should she encounter any of her hus- 
band’s foes, neither her sad history nor her sex 
could save her from the most cruel treatment 
—scarcely, indeed, from death. At last she 
reached the locality she sought, and fixed her 
abode in a deep hollow in the side of the hill 
facing the sunny south. She had brought with 
her some buffalo-robes and deer-skins: with 
these and a few cedar-branches, and some pine 
and other bark, she constructed a wigwam by the 
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side of a sparkling stream which burst forth from 
the mountain-side. 

No game was to be found, and she was com- 
pelled to kill the horses, and smoke-dry their flesh. 
Their skins added somewhat to the comfort of her 
hut. For three weary months the poor widow, 
with her orphans, dragged on a sad existence. 
She saw her stock of food decreasing, and she 
might have to travel far on foot before she could 
reach a place where more could be obtained. May 
had arrived, and there was no time to be lost; so, 
packing the remainder of her horse-flesh, with as 
many of her blankets, and buffalo-robes, and other 
articles as she could carry, with her youngest 
child on her back, while she led the other, she 
commenced her weary march across that wild 
region of mountains, forests, and streams now 
known as British Columbia. To no human being 
had she spoken since her husband’s dying com- 
rade warned her to fly. 

For days she toiled on over the rough ground, 
often having to carry the little Moolak, in addition 
to his sister. She had barely food sufficient for 
another day, when several grey wreaths of smoke 
ascending from a valley told her that a band of 
friends or foes were encamped below. She hesi- 
tated to approach them. “They may be foes; 
and if they are, will they spare me, wretched 





Emerging from a thick wood, she saw close 
before her a large encampment. She staggered 
forward, and stood trembling amid the camp. A 
chief stepped forward from his wigwam and 
listened to her tale, which was soon told. 

“*You shall be a sister to us,” he answered. 
“Your people are our friends, and, still more, are 
your husband's people. I will be as a father to 
your children. Fear not, sister. Here you shall 
find rest, and shelter, and food.” 

The chief kept to his word, and the poor widow 
was treated with the greatest kindness by him 
and his people. The summer came, and a brigade 
of the company’s trading canoes passed down the 
river. The people landed, and spoke to her. She 
was known to several of them, and they invited 
her to accompany them. The Indians entreated 
her to remain with them. She thanked them 
and said, “No, I will go with my husband’s 
people. When I wedded him I became one of 
them. I wish, also, that his children should 
become like them, and be brought up in the faith 
to which he held.” 

Wishing, therefore, the kind Indians farewell, 
she accompanied the voyageurs; and in the far- 
off settlement to the east, where she ultimately 
took up her abode under a Christian missionary, 
she herself learned more clearly to comprehend 


though I am?” she said to herself. She looked | the truths of the Gospel, whose gracious offers 


at her children. 
I must venture on.’ 


“I have no more food for them; | | she had embraced, while by all around she was 


' respected and beloved. 








THE MYSTERY OF RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. 


“Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it ?”—~Prov. xvii. 16, 







an interesting, and rather won- 
derful kind of study; and there 
has been no lack of philosophising 
What may be called the idiocracy 


on the essa 
of humanity, is often a bundle of mutable and 
restless inconsistencies; but sometimes the in- 
consistency is a constant, settled line of action, 
though regulated by principles which reason 


condemns. One would imagine that if a prin- 
ciple regulating the life be false, it must, with 
the spread of knowledge, in the end give way to 
the true. But that is not always found to be the 
case, even with motives that are manifestly and 
glaringly untrue: but it may be that the “end,” 
with regard to the principle in question, is not yet 
attained; or from the fact that wisdom does not 
always keep pace with knowledge. Men are found 
who will stick to a beloved theory long after it 
has been exploded, and, with a kind of antiquarian 


love of novelty, live in the ruins of the old, after '‘ looks one way, and his works look another.: This is 





study of mankind” or no, it is | new. And men are dipres found who will stick to a 


| certain course of action, right or wrong, without 
consideration, or any theory at all. 

And as it is with men, so it is in some respects 
with man. If he cares about truth at all, he is 
generally more concerned about the discovery of 
new truth, than about reducing the old to practice 
—I am speaking of moral truth—or, rather, he is 
so delighted with trying how nicely error can 
assimilate itself to truth, that he often mistakes 
the one for the other; and not seldom, perhaps, 
is guilty of wilfully deceiving and blinding himself 
with a fallacy which he would rather, to the ex- 
clusion of the verity which he would rather not. 
And with one eye shut, he often lives in, and 
industriously grubs for hidden treasure about the 
ruins of, an error, keeping the structure of the 
truth he does not want on the blind side: or he 
ostensibly pins his faith to a truth, while he pins 
his action to its opposite falsehood—his faith 
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especially apparent with the very many who pro- 
fess to know God, but in their works deny him— 
making between the profession and the denial the 
compound of indifference. They would be hor- 
rified to entertain an idea of speaking the denial, 
but they act it with hardly even thinking. 
Religious indifference — people caring least 
about what they confess to be of immeasurably 
the greatest consequence—is one of the strangest 
anomalies of human nature. I am not now speak- 
ing of the few—generally young philosophers— 
who pride in the fine-sounding title of freethinker, 
or the fewer who, honestly seeking after light, are 
inclined to scepticism; their indifference is so far 
consistent. But there is a large class who would 
take it very ill if anybody were to hint a word 
about their disbelief of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as set forth in the Bible, who yet act and 
speak as if God were not in all their thoughts: 
and very likely that is near the truth, if one dare 
whisper such a thing in their ears. They are not 
hypocrites either, but thoughtless and indifferent. 
The real hindrance to the spread and enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of the Gospel is not so much 
either the “enmity” of paganism, on the one hand, 
or ritualism, rationalism, and “the oppositions 
of science falsely so called,” on the other, though 
these are great enough—it is indifference. Ask 
why a man’s. profession of Christianity does not 
make him a better member of society, a greater | 


blessing to himself and the world, and in most cases | 
| 





value of the real. I know that with the backward 
drawing of the evil in our nature, even the best of 
us are very far from having sufficient interest in 
the glory and enjoyment of God. 

Why are people so heedless with regard to a 
matter of such grave moment? “ Ay, there’s the 
rub.” Men are usually alive and active about their 
interests; and yet they will acknowledge that, not 
to be indifferent here is their very highest in- 
terest. It is something unusual and abnormal in 
human modes of action. The indifference of the 
avowed unbeliever is reasonable; and the apathy 
of others would not appear so unreasonable, or be 
such a wonder, if they were equally indifferent 
about everything else—though even then it would 
be remarkable, considering the magnitude of the 
interest at stake. But to see people so keenly alert 
with regard to their worldly concerns, eagerly 
watching every turn of the wheel, and considering 
no time or trouble too great to be expended in 
furtherance of their aims, and all the while know: 
ing the uncertainty and shortness of life, and 
confessing their belief in the supreme importance 
of making provision against eternity, yet prac- 
tically and systematically ignoring it, then the 
wonder becomes an extraordinary phenomenon, for 
which there must be some extraordinary reason. 

There are various reasons with which men are 
in the habit of excusing themselves from the duty 
of living for their “ chief end;” though it is seldom 
they hint at the true one. They must live, and 





the answer will be, his indifference about cultivat- | the struggle of existence absorbs so much of their 
ing the spirit of his profession. Ask the preacher | thought, and time, and energies, that they have 
of the Gospel what most disheartens him in his | little left for anything else. In many cases that 
work, and he will tell you it is his people's in-| is painfully true. Yet knowing that they must 
difference. Ask the city-missionary what makes | also die, and that “after death is the judgment,” 
him oftenest sick at heart and weary at his thank- | it is a motive for disregard so utterly inadequate, 
less labour, and he will tell you that it is the! that it might be said to them, as it was to others 
rebuff of indifference he meets with. Look round | of old, “ Ye fools, and blind!” Still if such listless. 
on the mass of church-goers, and try to discover |-ness were only manifested by those who have 
what makes so many of them feel public worship | enough ado to find their daily bread, it would have 
a flat and insipid observance, and you will find | some show of force. But those who are above the 
that it is mainly their own indifference. Inquire reach of want, and whose time is at their own dis- 
as to the cause of the puny efforts put forth! posal, are equally oblivious. Ay, and even those 
by Christian nations for the regeneration of the! are to be found who take an interest in church 
world, compared with the wealth and energy spent | affairs, who are horrified at infidelity, and come 
in hundreds of lesser enterprises, and you will | down in great wrath on any person who would 
find that it is principally owing to indifference. presume to call in question any of the principles 
Indifference eats the life out of the Gospel; and | of the Bible, but who are in no wise particularly 
its indifferent professor walks among his fellows a | concerned to exhibit in their daily deportment 
dead man, as far as his religion is concerned, only | the precepts of that same Bible, though not so 
spasmodically moved now and then by the gal- | thoughtless but that they are quite well aware of 
vanism of his sect, when he ought to be a “ living | the consequences. They admire the “believe and 
epistle, known and read of all men.” Let not any | live” part of the Gospel, but they don’t like the 
earnest Christian be offended at such words; for, | “faith without works is dead” portion. Their 
to use a figure, the finding fault with bad money | indifference makes it very convenient to believe in 
does not in any way mean that there is no good to | an easy, self-satisfied sort of way that does not 
be found: on the contrary, the very existence of require of them any mortifying of the flesh. Fallen 
base coin is the surest proof of the existence and ' humanity does not like the holding in with bil 
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and bridle “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life :” and that is doubtless some 
cause of indifference to a system which requires 
such self-denial. But that is not the real cause, 
for there are men who have overcome evil habits 
from motives less powerful than those held out 
by the Christian religion. 

Man’s reasons for indifference are manifold— 
God’s is but one. “The carnal mind is enmity 
against God:” that is the true reason, and it is a 
mysterious and awful one. That men should hate 
God, who is the source of all good, and who, in 
spite of their puny hostility and abominable lives 
in his sight, has only shown towards them mercy 
and love, love even to the death—such hate is 
nothing short of Satanic, and in fact springs from 
such an origin. The voice of the natural heart 
(how fearfully unnatural!) to God the Father 
is, “ Depart from us, for we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways.” It is insanity the most 
awful. ‘They that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh;” and that being the 
case, they are interested in making “their hearts 
fat and their ears heavy, and shut their eyes,” 
hecause they do not like to hear or see. They 
have a repugnance to the light, for they have a 
feeling that “ their deeds are evil,” and the making 
“manifest” of them would not conduce to their 
peace of mind. And though a man may be con- 
vinced of the folly of such conduct, he is not 
necessarily converted to anything better. He 
staves off the consideration of the question as long 
as possible: there is no immediate necessity— 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 
Even though conscience make him tremble, like 
Felix, his ‘principal feeling is annoyance at the 
disturbance, and he quiets it for the time with the | 
assurance that he will look after its interests at 


the first opportunity—‘ Go thy way for this time; | 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for , 
thee.” And then, perhaps, he lives a decent, quiet | 
kind of life, and is not at all so wicked that there | 


is any earthly use of making such a fuss with 








duty? though very likely he does not think it 
incongruous to make daily fuss about that. 


‘ Blunting the keenness of his spiritual sense 
With narrow scheming and unworthy cares,”” 


Hunted from one “refuge of lies” to another, he 
salves his conscience with a variety of ingenious ar- 
guments that out-reason reason, which he would 
not for a moment suppose could satisfy the mind 
of another. Yet he makes a shift to do with them 
himself—only a shift though, for he is not satisfied, 
and contrives to think about it as little as possible, 
lest his repose should be disturbed. He will do 
anything, anything, to sleep at ease, and keep in 
“the centre of indifference.” And the devil laughs 
in his sleeve the while at the eagerness with which 
the man seconds his infernal policy. 

Yet even the love of sin and the aversion to 
holiness seem of themselves motives utterly insuf- 
ficient for the neglect of the means of salvation. 
When weighed in the balances, the former are 
found altogether wanting. One would think that 
the manifestation of Divine love, and “the terrors 
of the Lord,” would “persuade men” in the face 
of everything to strain every nerve to flee from the 
wrath to come and secure eternal life. Ay, one 
would think so, did he not know himself too well 
to wonder greatly at others. Verily the glamour 
of the spirit of evil is upon the understanding of 
man, and “the vision of all is become unto him as 
a book that is sealed,” seeing he perceives not, 
and hearing he understands not. “Though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.” 

Indifference to the truths of revealed religion is 


| one of the darkest phases of man’s moral nature. 


And till that nature is operated upon by the 
Spirit of Life it will remain dead to every holy 
emotion—sound asleep, and hating every exertion 
made to awaken it. May God in his mercy pre- 
serve both the writer and the reader from such a 
doom! And when he sends the wind of his Spirit 
to fan the flame of his sacred influence in our 


himself about religion; is not the doing of his | hearts, let us beware of the fearful hazard of griev- 


business in a just and honest manner his chief | ing him away by resistance. 


J. Hvre, 








A WORD UPON BEING HIDDEN. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


NE of the most beautiful expres- 
sions in the Book of Psalms, is 
that in which Asaph speaks of 
God’s care for his children in these 
descriptive words—“ Thy hidden 
ones!” It has suggested itself to my mind 
that there are so many people afraid of being 








concealed, who are all for being noticed, popular, 
and known, that it might not be amiss to note 
the many useful lessons on the subject of 
being hidden. Doubtless the broad considera- 
tion lies on the very surface of the words, that 
God protects his children, as a hen shelters and 
hides her chickens under her wings; but there 
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are many other Divine teachings in the words, 
that lie deeper than this—teachings equally true, 
and equally eomforting to our hearts. 

At once it will suggest itself to you, that many 
of the most precious and beautiful things in the 
world of nature are hidden things. The gold of 
the mine, the pearl in the deep lagoon—the 
diamond in the secret cavern—all these are 
hidden. So also is it in moral beauties. The 
noblest and the best of men often have deep 
virtues and secret glories of character, which are 
not at first seen by man, but which are always 
known to God. The superficial are ever tempted 
to be showy. In their words and works you see 
the gilt of surface-veneer; others have granite 
foundations of character—truth, which is never 
compromised; honesty, which is never bartered ; 
spirituality, which is never counterfeited. 

I do not fora moment suppose that a thing is 
valuable, simply because it is hidden, or that 
there is any virtue in concealing what is good. 
Not at all; but that in their very nature the 
deepest things of man, like the deepest things of 
Nature, are not always revealed at first, but lie 
embosomed within. I mention this that we may 
not run on to the rock of supposing that there is 
any virtue in self-concealment, or in hiding our- 
selves from the observation of man. God has his 
hidden ones. We must not fall into the common 
error of judging the Christian world by mere 
calculation. Statistics are no real estimate of souls. 
Where you least conceive it in Nature, the flower 
blossoms; and where you little think it, the Divine 
life grows; where your eye failed to detect the 
fragrant Rose of Sharon, it was blossoming in 
the shade.. I have said that Asaph’s reference 
fo. God’s hidden ones may mean his hiding his 
people in the hollow of his hand, or sheltering 
them from the stormy wind of trial, or concealing 
them in a secret place, as he did David when he 
was pursued by Saul; but it is, surely, adapted to 
teach us that the truest glory of life is not always 
in the fact of being seen, so much as in being real 
and true. ; 

Human nature, in its pride and self-conscious- 
ness, loves show. Men seek to dress better, live 
more sumptuously, enjoy more popular pres- 
tige than others—a paltry conception of life, when 
it is seen that the richest garb is soon moth- 
eaten, and the most elevated position only a 
pedestal at which men can hurl the poisoned 
javelins of ridicule or envy. 

But the evil enters even into the Christian 
life; and loud, noisy, fussy, feverish Christians 
are often more appreciated than the modestly un- 
obtrusive, whose feet are shod with quietude as 
they go about being and doing good. 

Many Christians, then, are hidden, but,,though 
hidden, they are happy. They are not always 





fretting, struggling, and striving for notice. It 
grieves them little if they are hidden from man, 
so that they be known indeed to God. That which 
would cause a mere earthly life to be shorn of 
joy, does not militate against a Christian’s peace, 
We see how, even in regard to this life—in the 
sphere of human love—many are content to be 
hidden: human affection can often forget itself, 
and live in another. The mother, for instance, 
lives in her boy—content to remain in the quiet 
seclusion of home—never coming on to the stage 
of public notice herself, but living in him— 
watching each stage of his success with eager eyes; 
and when the lad has toiled in rowing on the 
stormy wave till he is weary, she watches him in 
his feverish, restless hours, yearning all along for 
his success, in camp or court, and happy in him. 
The true Christian rejoices not in his own posi- 
tion or popularity, or person, so much as in the 
Master. When he is in a right state of mind, 
he says, “Who then is Paul?” and confesses, 
“For me to live is Christ!” Ifthe great cause 
succeeds, what does the exiled patriot care for 
the gyves which fetter him, or for the outward 
ignominy around him? The nation lives: it is 
happiness enough for him to rejoice in that. So, 
too, concerning Christ, there are hidden ones 
who have a very loyal love to their Saviour— 
men and women whose cheeks would colour, and 
whose ears would tingle, were their own names but 
mentioned in his Church; they live in him whe 
died for them. As, therefore, we have hidden life 
in another, so, as Christians, have we hidden joy 
in another. Our very “life is hid with Christ in 
God.” Happy, though hidden. This you cannot 
say of the selfish aspirant after fame, or honour, or 
success; but you can say it of the sincere disciple 
of Jesus Christ. 

Christians are hidden, but known. It may be 
asked, how this can be? Can you not often feel 
the influence of that which you do not seo? You 
are walking in summer-time uj one of the sweet 
Buckinghamshire lanes, and you quickly catch the 
fragrance of the violet or lily, albeit they are con- 
cegled from your sight; or you are near the coast, 
yet do not see the blue expanse of water, but you 
feel braced, and the air energises your whole 
physical being. So there is a kind of Divine 
instinct, which tells your when you are in the 
presence of a Christian. There may be no pro- 
nounced utterances of pious diction, but there is a 
subtle influence which regales your moral senses, 
and braces your moral life. When such are in 
families, whether they are sisters, or sons, or 
servants, they are beyond all price. Just as, on 
the one hand, the hidden poison-sink becomes 
known by its pestilent vapour, so, on the other 
hand, the hidden fragrance-breathing plant causes 
you to know its presence, even if you do net lift 
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“Twas night, and over her dying child 
A mother bent her low.”—p, 715. 
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the circumjacent leaves of other plants to see 
where the pure white lily lives. God’s hidden 
ones are known, and the air tells the tale in gushes 
of fragrance to the passers-by. 

Christians are hidden, but honoured. God knows 
them silently now, and at the manifestation of the 
sons of God he will own them publicly. Their now 
being hidden prepares them all the better for 
being honoured by-and-by. 

I tremble when I think of the many dangers 
surrounding those who are called into prominent 
places in Christ’s Church. The temptation to trade 
upon appearances; to be thought amongst the 
undeniably religious and devout; to think much 
of that honour which cometh from men, and to 
place it in the stead of that honour which cometh 
from God only. But there is an analogy in the 
long and steady road by which even worldly 
honour travels, which is worthy of notice, showing 
us that there is a basis of truth in earthly honour, 
and that this is God’s world, and not the 
devil’s. I refer to the fact that honour takes a con- 
siderable time to gain; and that not the most 
early-budding characters, but those who have for 
many a long year been toiling hard—as students, 
warriors, painters, or statesmen—get most recog- 
nition in the end. Many men get flashes of 
success; but it is to the long-hidden toiler that the 
richest reward of honour comes. Thus, algo, will 
it be with the Christian. Many are working—wait- 
ing and weeping—sowing in silence and tears— 
feeling’a tremulousness of self-diffidence—sneered 
at sometimes by those who profess never to 
doubt their own salvation, and who are .noisily 
demonstrative in the direction of declaring their 
own perfect contentment with themselves. Yes; 
these holy hidden ones are sometimes slighted 
even by the superficially religious, but they are 
known of God. You have read that one day the 
last shall be first; and this will be emphitically 
the case with those who, unnoticed. and un- 
honoured of men, will receive the richest reward 
from Him who seeth not as man seéth; for man 
looketh at the outward appearance, but God 
looketh at the heart. ‘ ma: 

Christians are hidden, but useful. The quiet 
thinker seldom disturbg,the,din of the great city. 
You say as he passeghy, Who is he P.and what is 
he, amongst so ; valistless man he, andaise- 
less, surely, amidgt, thi g.mass of workers 
and toilers in the trade of life. Yet in his brain 
thoughts may be developing, which will ultimately 
affect, not only the commerce of a country, but 
the political, commercial, and social interests of 
the world. Look, then, at the quiet Christian 






workers in the same light; think of those hundred 
and twenty hidden disciples, in the upper room at 
Jerusalem, thinking, and purposing, and praying, 
with that great Roman power all around them and ! 





about them; what were they? Yet, under the 
power of the Holy Ghost, their principles were to 
leaven the whole world! Think how surely, yet 
steadily, the hidden seed of their teaching grew 
and brought forth fruit. That man is not the 
hardest labourer who attracts the greatest notice, 
nor is that Church most at work which is fullest 
of exciting agencies and elaborate schemes of 
enterprise. That Church is doing most good 
where spiritual character is strengthened and 
beautified with holiness. I could point among 
the clergy to men whose work seems confined to 
a very small sphere, yet they exercise a power 
very deep and very real; they deal with con. 
science and with character, and send men and 
women forth into the world to BE, as well as 
to do. 

Nor can I forget that there is an inner work in 
us all, which helps to make us useful. Religious 
duty will come to be done in an irreligious spirit, 
whless we be sometimes hidden from men, and 
there be self-examination and holy meditation. 
What @ blessing, then, that there are those who 
are not in the forefront of the great campaign— 
who do a less noticeable service where they are; 
but not a less useful one, because they are often 
in “a mountain apart,” getting strength for the 
battle, and girding themselves for the race. 

Christians are hidden, but not lost. The treasure- 
keeper knows where his precious jewels are. The 
Divine knowledge is clear and comprehensive 
concerning ys all. Better to be God’s hidden 
ones, than the world’s renowned ones. The world 
forgets her servants ; God never forgets his. Con- 
cerning holiness, as well as concerning sin, there 
is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed. 


The hidden jewel shall yet flash forth its radiance 


in the’ Redeemer’s crown. Lost! no, never. God 
hasia purpose in the hiding; as he hides in Nature, 
that the: root may strengthen and the leaf ex- 
pand, so he hides the Christian, that there may 


‘be greater delicacy in the fruit, richer fragrance 


in the flower. Too much notice, like too much 
sunshine, scorches and spoils. 

’ Christians are hidden, but not hurt. None shall 
pluck them out of the Redeemer’s hands. LEvery- 
where he will keep them safe. For a time Joseph 
must be hidden inthe pit, and in the prison; for 
atime Daniel must be concealed in the den: they 


‘ate hidden, but even there shall not be hurt. 


‘We sontétimes hide our precious things to keep 
them safe, like she did who put the child Moses 
in the reed-made ark, which floated with reflected 
beauty on the waters of the Nile. God hides his 
children, too, that they may be safe. Sometimes 
he hides them in a season of trial, lest prosperity. 
should blight their piety; sometimes he thus 
teaches them his own inspired lesson, that it is 
better to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, 
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than to divide the spoil with the proud. Any- 
how, or any way, they are not injured by it, but 
often beautified and blessed. 

In heaven there will be no hiding; we shall not 
lie hidden in the grave, for death shall have no 
dominion over us. We shall not be hidden from 
each other by foolish misconceptions and paltry 
jealousies, for we shall know even as we are 
known; best of all, we shall never more feel the 





hidings of the Redeemer’s face, because we shall 
never, never sin. We shall be hidden from some 
things—heat and night—distraction and grief will 
never harm us there! “for God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away” (Rey. xxi. 4). 








RESIGNATION. 


WAS night, and over her dying child 
) A mother bent her low, t 
Q And she kissed the parted lips that smiled 
On the pillow white as snow; 
And she kissed the hand that lay in hers, 
With many a sob and sigh, 
While the wind sang up in the whispering firs 
A mournful lullaby. 





The flitting glooms of the summer night 
Fell on the window-pane, 
And the stars threw down a silent light— 
A shower of golden rain. 
The spaniel lay, with a dreary moan, 
Behind the creaking door, 
And the cricket crept from the cold hearth-stone, 
And sang on the oaken floor. 


A candle burnt in the socket, dim, 
Half-lighting the holy page, 

And the golden precepts, given by Him 
For the soul’s long pilgrimage. 





And the mother read from the blessed leaf, 
But she knew not what she read, 

For her heart was full of its silent grief, 
And her thoughts were with the dead. 


Then she knelt beside the little bed, 
And, looking up to heaven, 

“ Father, thy will be done,” she said, 
“For thy many mercies given. 

For the love which ever guardeth me, 
And for this my cherished one ; 

In weal or woe my prayer shall be, 
Father, thy will be done.” 


There came a sob and a sigh of pain, 
Then all was still in the night, 
And the pale stars, through the window-pane, 
Still watched the pillow white, 
Where a lamb of the fold of heaven slept, 
In the sleep of the Eden won ; 
While the mother murmured, as she wept, 
“ Father, thy will be done!” B. We 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEPDALE VICARAGE,”’ “ MARK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XL. 

JELEN was in the sitting-room, the win- 
| dows of which stood pleasantly open. 
Mi The rose-tree was in full bloom, and 
planted in the bed 

= below had sprung up, and were bearing 
a harvest of flowers. It was June, and there was a June 
brightness in the sky, and in the fresh green of the 
leaves and the grass; and a June gladness in the song 
of the birds in the copse close by, where nightingales 
sang all day and all night too. It must have been a 
sad heart which could borrow no spark of joy from 
Nature on such a morning as this. Yet Helen’s heart 
could borrow none. Weary and burdened with many 
anxieties, she sat at the table, leaning her aching 
head upon her hand. A number of papers lay before 
her, and she had been trying in vain to reduce their 
contents to some reasonable total. It was, indeed, in 
vain; and, do what she might, there stared her in 








the face, despite all her struggles and all her pri-« 
vations, that terrible ending—ruin! as far as this 
world goes, hopeless ruin. 

“T cannot pay these people,” thought she, the 
tears trickling down her cheek. “I would willingly 
coin my heart’s blood, rather than be dishonest; but 
I cannot pay them—God in heaven knows I cannot!” 
And for a few moments Helen buried her face in her 
hands and wept. 

She was still weeping, when a light footstep.caused 
her to look up. 

So quietly, as almost to be unperceived,. Dolores 
had stolen into the room. Her cheek was flushed 
and her eye bright. There was a strange expression, 
half triumphant, half terrified, in her face; but when 
her glance fell on Helen, this expression changed 
into one of surprise. 

“ Helen, what is the matter?” 

Helen was for once unnerved. When Dolores 
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came up and put her arms round her, Helen con- 
tinued to weep bitterly. 

“Tell me, dear; what is it?” 

For her, Dolores was tender. 

Helen had by this time recovered her composure. 
She began hastily to collect the papers together. 

“‘Don’t, Helen—don’t! What are they? Why, I 
declare! they are bills.” 

Helen had now gathered them into her hand. . Her 
face was pale and tearful; her anguish of heart 
was intolerable; yet she had rather have borne it 
alone. 

“Helen,” said Dolores, sitting down and speaking 
more seriously than she was wont to do, “I wish you 
would let me see those papers.” 

“Ti is no use, dear. Your seeing them would make 
no difference.” 

“ Have you the money to pay them with, Helen?” 

“No.” 

She trembled as she said it, and the tears started 
into her eye. 

«* What shall you do, then ?” 
Helen did not answer. 
Dolores looked at her a few minutes in silence; 


- a gleam of exultation shot across her face. She got 


up, kissed her sister on the forehead, and, as if seized 
with one of those sudden transitions to which she 
was subject, she danced gaily round the room. 

“‘Never mind, dear. Don’t tease your poor brains 
over those odious bills. Something will turn up that 
you don’t expect.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“ Yes, it will. I know better than you do what is 
coming.” 

She stopped, in some confusion. Then, as if afraid 
of being questioned, she danced out of the room and 
hurried up-stairs, laughing as she went. 

, When she reached her own chamber, she locked her- 
self in, to prevent all fear of intrusion; then, after 
a pirouette, by way of relieving her mind of super- 
fluous animation, she sat down on the floor and began 
to think. 

“Darling Helen! but she will not in the least 
mind. Of course, I shall have plenty of money, and 
she can come and live with me. How nice it will be! 
Not that I love him.” Here she paused, and a 
graver expression came into her face. “But then 
I have never loved anybody; so that does not signify 
at all. Now, what shall I find smart enough to be 
married in?” And she sprang up gaily, and went 
to a set. of drawers in a corner of theroom. “Of 
course I must have a gown of some sort, and a 
bonnet. Heigho! it is rather a serious matter, after 
all,” and the same thoughtful look came back into 
her face. 

It did not last long, and presently a little assort- 
ment of finery made its way out of the set of 
drawers. A light silk dress, a white lace mantilla, 
a wreath of white roses, a pair of slippers, so tiny, 
they might have belonged to Cinderella; a fan, and 
a pair of white gloves. Then, as the door was fast 
locked, Dolores slipped off her dress, and began to 





attire herself in what was meant to be her bridal 
costume. 

She was fast approaching the very crisis of her 
fate. She had resolved in her infatuation to become 
the bride of Archibald Cranstead: for Archibald 
Cranstead was of age this June. Only the week 
before, there had been all the rejoieings incident 
to such an event. The bells had rung merrily from 
the old church steeple. The tenantry had been 
feasted, and half the county invited to the grand 
entertainment at the abbey. 

“It will be expected of us, and we will do it,” had 
said the squire of Cranstead to his lady: but he had 
said it with an aching heart. 

As for Archibald, his health had been drunk, and 
speeches made in profusion, having him for their 
centre of interest. For, come what might, he was 
the heir of the Cransteads. But not the less had 
he resolved, secretly, and without consulting his 
parents, to marry Dolores Percival. 

“ They can receive her or not, as they like,” he had 
said to himself; ‘it matters very little to me.” 

He knew what he meant to do. He had appointed 
to meet her in the lane, under the shadow of those 
great overarching trees, and hurry her into the 
carriage. Then the carriage would convey them to 
the station at Workstone, and by easy transit to 
London. Just, and hardly, within the canonical 
limits, at that convenient resort, Hanover Square, 
would Dolores Percival become Bolores Cranstead. 

Helen was to know none of these arrangements, or 
Archibald apprehended some little difficulty. He 
had bound Dolores over by a promise to tell no one 
—certainly, not Helen. 

The girl had hesitated. In her heart she clung to 
Helen passionately. The thought of parting was 
scarcely to be endured. She had no idea before how 
strong was the link which bound her to her sister. 

That night was perhaps the most eventful in her 
whole history. She did not sleep. How could she, 
in the very crisis of her fate? Thrice, long after she 
heard Helen retire, did her bare feet steal noiselessly 
along the passage to Helen’s room, and then as noise- 
lessly return. 

No! she dare not tell. She had resolved what to 
do, and she would do it. 

There are such moments in the lives of men, and 
women too, and on the issue of them hangs happiness 
or misery ! 





CHAPTER XLI. ; 
Breaxrast had been ready for some time. The 
coffee-pot, which old Susan kept rubbed up bright as 
silver, stood upon the hob; the new-laid egg was 
waiting to be put into the saucepan for Dolores. In 
fact, everything was waiting for Dolores. 

“I wonder where she is gone to,” said Helen, 
uneasily, as she went into the kitchen to question 
Susan. 

“Indeed I can’t tell, Miss Helen. I heard some- 
thing whisk by, as I was putting some sticks under 
the kettle. Them sticks gets so damp in the out- 
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house. Unless I remember to put them in the oven 
overnight, there’s no managing the kettle in time for 
breakfast.” 

“Do you think that ‘something’,you heard was 
Dolores ?” asked Helen, not much caring, just then, 
for the kettle or the sticks either. 

“T can’t say, Miss Helen. You see, my back was 
turned.” 

“Because I wonder where she is gone to. It’s 
nearly nine o'clock.” : 

“T should have your breakfast, if I were you, Miss 
Helen. She’s sure to be back before you’ve done. 
Them young things, when they get their liberty,” 
continued the old woman, in the tone in which she 
always spoke of Dolores, “they never think of the 
clock.” 

Helen went back with no less amount of anxiety on 
her mind. She could not endure to have Dolores out 
of her sight for long together. 

For some time she stood at the window watching ; 
then, for it was getting late, she sat down to the 
table and had her breakfast—that is, as much as she 
could persuade herself to swallow. She was getting 
excessively anxious about Dolores. 

What could be the matter? Could Archibald—— 
but no, Dolores had given up Archibald—so, at least, 
she said; she had told Helen so, only a fortnight ago. 
She had come and put her arms round Helen’s neck, 
and laid her cheek against Helen’s cheek, and made 
a little confession of her sundry misdeeds, and con- 
cluded by saying— 

“And I will never speak te him again, as‘Téng as 
I live—never !” \ eae 

Helen remembered the energy with which the 
words had been pronounced. No! Whatever had 
happened, Archibald could have nothing to do with 
it : 


It was a blazing morning, when the whole atmo- 
sphere was still and hot. Helen put on her bonnet, 
and went forth to seek for Dolores. She sought for 
her by the green lane, and the mill, and over the 
meadows—the girl’s favourite ramble. Every minute 
she hoped to come upon her, sitting in some cool 
retreat. But, no; it was a fruitless search. Neither 
in the lane, nor by the mill, nor along the meadows, 
could she find Dolores ! 

Then Helen turned her steps homeward. Surely 
Dolores would have come back ere this. Surely the 
radiant face would appear at the window—that dear 
face, the brightness of Helen’s life. Dolores would 


» havecome. And she hurried on, eager to have the 


doubt, that made her heart sick within her, laid to 
rest. She toiled up the field, scorching now with 
heat, and without a particle of shade, till she reached 
the house. 

The house was very silent. Old Susan had departed, 
and there was no Dolores. 

“ Dolores!” and her voice rang sharply in the 
stillness; “‘ Dolores!” But no voice answered; no 
light footstep came tripping down the stairs. She 
was gone! 

Terrible are the hours of suspense, when passed 





alone. Alone, with no one to break through, by a 
kindly word, the pressure on tke nerves and the 
brain. Helen had to endure it for hours! 

They were dreadful hours—hours of watching, 
of listening, of pacing up and down, of weeping—yes 
—of praying. Helen had come into a fearful strait 
that morning, when Dolores left her. And Dolores, 
miles away, was standing by the altar, her voice 
trembling, as she pronounced the words which bound 
her to Archibald for ever, as far as this world goes; 
her voice trembling, and her heart sore within her, as 
she thought of Helen—Helen, alone and forsaken! 

By this time she was married to Archibald Cran- 
stead ! 

Very sooa after this event—as soon, indeed, as 
possible—a little message was running along the 
wires from London to Workstone ;—a little message 
that was put down’on paper, and carried up straight- 
way to the old house of the Percivals. It was met by 
poor, eager, heartbroken Helen. Her hot, feverish 
hand snatched it from the bearer; her hungry 
eyes devoured it in a moment. It was the solution 
of the mystery. And when she had dismissed the 
messenger, she burst into a wailing ery, and sunk, 
stunned and half paralysed, upon the little sofa. 
For the message was from Archibald. It was 
Archibald who had stolen the ewe lamb from her 
bosom !—Archibald, who, that very morning, had 
married Dolores. ‘Dolores Percival is now Dolores 
Cranstead.” This was the fact, stated with an ex- 
planation as brief as could be. And, the married 
pair were going abroad to travel. “ Going ”—but it 
was not that. It was not her own loneliness—her 
three-fold desolation—Joyce—her father—her sister 
—all gone: it was not the blank, drear space, opening 
suddenly before her, which caused that bitter cry, 
those tears, those agonies of grief and of regret. 
No; she thought not of herself: it was not Helen’s 
nature to do this. But Dolores—her own Dolores! 
What of her—married to him who was the “Curse 
of the Cransteads ?” 





CHAPTER XLII. 


Tux manufacturing city of Workstone had long 
enjoyed a period of uninterrupted prosperity. Its 
merchants might be said to be princes. But the 
space of two years or more had elapsed since the 
reader’s first introduction to Mr. Chillingham, and 
things, in this mutable economy, are apt to change. 
Latterly, a little cloud had appeared above the 
horizon—a cloud no bigger, at first, than a man’s 
hand, but which gave serious apprehension to the 
mercantile population of Workstone. 

For some reason or other, which we cannot now 
stay to consider, there had been a stagnation in 
trade; and this check to the spirits of the manu- 
facturers did not, as heretofore, give way as the 
season advanced. It simply grew more and more 
ominous. Then, as the cloud continued to spread 
over the sky, there came sad rumours to the ears of 








the people of Workstone. There were failures to an 
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alarming extent. Banks broke in every directiou. 
It was evident the mischief had long been brewing, 
and had now burst forth in all its virulence. 

“Things,” as Mr. Plumstead observed, “looked 
ugly—very ugly indeed.” He said it in the little 
back parlour of the Chillingham mansion, when he 
and his friend Lightfoot had dropped in one evening 
to talk matters over. Lightfoot still clung to his 
usual gay and careless demeanour. 

“He did not see,” he said, “why, if there was a 
panie”—and Plumstead had argued him into the 
belief of it—“it need seriously affect. such men as 
himself, and his friends, Plumstead and Chilling- 
him. Look at us! we are firm as rock. We can 
outride the storm !” 

Mr. Chillingham was standing by the empty fire- 
place, looking ruefully into it. He had not as yet 
taken much part in the conversation. Now, he said, 
he thought Lightfoot was right; he saw himself no 
reason for despair. 

He did not say it hopefully. His face was fur- 
rowed and marred with anxiety. His voice had a 
touch of sadness in it, 

“I do not wonder that you feel down-hearted,” 

said Mr. Plumstead, sympathisingly. 
* . Nonsense! Down-hearted indeed! and he worth 
half-a-million. What use is our capital, pray, if it can- 
not back us up through a little crisis, such as this?” 

It was Lightfoot who spoke. 

* Little crisis! I don’t know what you call a little 
crisis!” exclaimed Plumstead; “I only know I’ve 


had to pay off a couple of hundred of my men this! 


morning, and there’s not an order come in this 
month past. When was that ever known in Work- 
stone P” sf 

Mr. Chillingham had sat down by the empty fire- 
place. He was still looking into it, when the door 
opened, and his wife suddenly entered. 

I beg your pardon, gentlemen; I know I have 
no business to intrude; but has any fresh disaster 
happened?” 

She spoke nervously. Her eye glanced at first one 
and then the other, as if dreading, yet’anxious for 
them to speak. 

“No, madam—no. Pray don’t distress yourself. 
Nothing has happened,” said Mr. Lightfoot, politely. 

“If you ask me, Mrs. Chillingham, I shall tell you 
the truth,” said Mr. Plumstead. ‘A great deal has 
happened that. is bad!” 

“For shame, Plumstead! you will frighten the 
lady,” said Lightfoot, reprovingly. 

*T am not afraid of that, Lightfoot. Mrs. Chil- 
lingham has as much nerve as anybody—let alone 
you and me—and she ought to be prepared for the 
worst. In the first place, madam, Goodwin and 
Evans have failed.” 

“Who are Goodwin and Evans?” 

“The house we do with, more than any, and they 
are in debt to us—— I really don’t like to say 
how much—TI don’t like even to think of it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Plumstead! surely you must exaggerate. 
Hector, is itso? Tell me—pray tell me!” ? 





“T am afraid things are looking very bad, Rachel,” 
replied Mr. Chillingham, without turning round. 

“Bad! I should think they are bad,” rejoined 
Mr. Plumstead ; “no one knows how bad they are, 
except us, and no one knows what they will come to, 
except us, either.” 

“What will they come to?” asked Mrs. Chilling. 
ham, fearfully. 

“ Just this ma’am—ruin and bankruptcy !”’ 

She looked round with a scared, wan expression, 
Her eye rested on Lightfoot, as though she expected 
him to say something of a consoling nature; but he 
was silent. 

Plumstead had by this time risen and taken his 
hat. “Good night, Mr. Chillingham; and the same 
to you, ma’am. I’m sorry I have had to speak so 
plain. But perhaps you'll be glad afterwards. Come, 
Lightfoot, it’s time you and I were walking.” 

“T’m coming, Plumstead—I’m coming! Really 
you’ve quite depressed my spirits. What a man you 
are for looking on the black side of everything.” 

«‘Then you don’t think so badly of our affairs, Mr. 
Lightfoot?” cried Mrs. Chillingham, appealing to 
him, with great eagerness. 

“On my word, ma’am, I don’t know what to 
think,” replied Mr. Lightfoot, dubiously. 

She had risen hastily as she spoke. When the 
two men were gone, she sank back into her chair 
with a deep sigh, almosta groan. 

They were alone now, the husband and the wife. 
They did not, at first, speak to each other. His 
back was towards her as he sat crouching before the 
empty fire-place. His very attitude spoke volumes. 

(At length she again rose, and going towards him, 
touched him on the shoulder. ‘For pity’s sake, 
Hector, speak to me.” 

“T have nothing to-say, Rachel.” 

There was a depth of despair in his tone that 
might have touched her heart had she noticed it. 
But her mind was fixed on something else. 

“IT would not give way, if I were you. I would 
try to stand my ground,” said she, attempting to 
get back some of her old courage. 

He shook his head. 

“You never had any spirit,” continued she, “or 
else you would not sit there like a coward! Why 
not up and be doing ?” 

«There is nothing left for me to do.” 

“The game cannot all be lost,” continued she, 
impatiently ; “it is impossible that persons in our 
position should be hurled into sudden poverty. There 
must be ways and means of retrieving our fortune, if 
you would set about it.” 

“Nothing can stand against the tide that has set 
in against us, Rachel. We are doomed!” 

“Nonsense! What has become of all the moneys 
invested in your hands? There is Mr. Hargraves——” 

He started and turned round, with a white face 
and quivering lip. “If you talk to me in that way, 
Rachel, you will drive me mad!” 

“T must talk to you: I must know the worst.” 

“ Well, then, it is sunk!” 
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« Sunk ?” | 

“Yes, every farthing! It was swallowed up quick. | 
It was likely to be, when it was flung into.a gulf.” | 

She recoiled a few paces. Then, recovering herself, | 
she again approached him. “ Hector,” and her face 
grew ashy pale, “Hector, we cannot endure this— | 
this thing that has come vpon us. We must escape— | 
we must save ourselves. Will you take my advice?” 

«What is it?” 

She came nearer, and put her lips to his ear, 
bringing out the words slowly and distinctly: 
“There is still Sophy’s money!” 

He did not speak. 

“You saved yourself once—why not again? Iam 
getting desperate. I cannot meet poverty again at 
my age; nor can you at yours. Let us take more, let 
us take enough, let us right ourselves completely. 
Will you?”. 

He turned his face round; his eyes met hers. Their 
expression terrified her more than all else had done. 

“T have taken more, Rachel. One crime leads to 
another: you tempted me, and I fell.” 

She shuddered. Then, grasping his arm in her 
agony, she said, hurriedly and eagerly, “Still, if we 
are not rescued, you have sinned in vain. Let us 
take what we can, and fly, if need be. We are quite 
desperate, quite desperate! Nothing can be too 
false or wicked for us now!” 

“Woman!” and he shook off her hand with a 
gesture of abhorrence, “are you a fiend? Think of 
her whom we have ruined!” 

“T do think: but she is young, and we are old. 
The world would be pitiful to her: it would crush 
us! Besides, all is not gone. She will still have 





enough to keep her in ease and comfort. Do not | 


hesitate a moment, or the chance will have gone by | 


for ever.” 





“Tt has gone by, Rachel,” said he, gloomily. 

What!” 

She almost shrieked out the word. It was worse 
than death to have her prosperity thus suddenly 
and forcibly wrested from her. Witness with what 
desperate energy she clung to its last remnant. 

*‘As I said, Rachel, one crime leads to another. 
When I had once touched her money, I did not stop 
at the fifty thousand.” 

“Not stop!” 


“No; I found that sum insufficient. Ruin was 
coming on apace. I must have more. It was a 


desperate game, and I was desperate. I-took another 
thousand, and then another: I drew upon ‘it as upon 
a bank. Oh! I had better have died ; far better, than 
have sullied my grey hairs with dishonour! I can 
never lift up my head again—never !” 

She had fallen on her knees; the blow had struck 
her down. Yet she gasped out, her face livid in its 
terror and its guilt, “Tell me the worst, the very 
worst! How much have you left? Surely you have 
not swallowed up her whole substance !—surely you 
have not left her penniless—your' sister’s child!” 

He did not speak. Again she grasped his arm, 
and shook it in her excitement. “Speak, Hector, 
tell me; this suspense will kill me. Have we been 
so villanous, so base—have we?” 

But there was no answer. Then the woman who 
had tempted him, who had spread the snare before 
him, knew the worst. 

She knew that one false step had been his destruc- 
tion; that the world would brand their names with 
infamy ; that Justice would call aloud for satisfaction: 


'and she knew also that the innocent would suffer 


with the guilty; and that Sophy’s fortunes were 


shipwrecked ! 
(To be continued.) 
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CHOTOCOE. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


a LITTLE schoolboy, named Walter, 
H once had a shilling given to him—a 





oa or, in fact, do just what he liked with. 
' = Now many of the little boys at his 
school had plants in pots that they were frequently 
talking about; and Walter was sorry sometimes, 
when he heard his schoolmates asking after each 
others’ flowers, that he had none to be asked after. 
But this shilling was the very thing. 

He had a half-holiday, and, as he was walking 
along in the bright, pleasant sunshine, he passed a | 
cottage-window with two flower-pots on the sill, | 
One contained some fresh mignonette, and the other | 
a brilliant peony 

“Oh! what a gorgeous flower!” thought Walter. 

The cottage-woman was hanging some clothes up 
in the garden, and Walter called out to her; “Are 
those flowers to sell, ma’am ?” 








“Yes, if you like.” 

“How much are they, if you please?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to sell them for less than e 
shilling each, because, you see, I’ve had all the 
trouble of bringing them up, as you may say.” 

“Very well,” answered Walter. “May I come 
inside and look at them ?” 

“Yes, go and make up your mind while I finish 
hanging out these things.” 

Walter was at the window by this time, absorbed 
in perplexity, divided between the sweet-smelling 
mignonette and the gaudy peony. Much to his 
astonishment, while he was standing in doubt, the 
peony seemed to say, in quite a loud whisper— 

“You have me, little boy. Think what a fine 
show I shall make in your mamma’s drawing-room ! - 
and I am so tired of this place, you can’t think. 
It’s really perfectly horrid on a dry day sometimes. 
You have no idea how the dust flies in my eyes, 
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and, in fact, all over me; and then I lose all patience, 


and droop, till the old woman comes and washes it | 
off. The other day a most provoking circumstance | 
occurred. I saw alot of geraniums riding down the | 
road. They were carriage people, and live in one of | 
Well, of | 


those glass houses you see over there. 
course, I wanted to look my best, and held myself up 


beautifully ; but, just as they were passing, an eddy | 


of dust blew up and nearly choked me; and I heard 
one pelargonium giggle distinctly. 
how annoying that was. Now, in your drawing-room 


I should -have glass between me and the road, and I | 


could make observations and bow to my acquaintance 
without annoyance.” The peony held himself up, 
and looked his best as he said these words. 

Walter looked towards the mignonette, as if ex- 
pecting her to speak too; but she said nothing ; only 
a whiff of most delicious odour came towards 
Walter, and he thought how nice it was. 

“You have no scent,” he said, turning to the 
peony. 

‘Oh, no! oh, no! ” said the peony, as if it were 
rather a matter for rejoicing. “Do you know I 
once heard a very beautiful lady say she didnt like 
. scent? - Now, there’s my little friend here’—and he 
gave a jerk towards the mignonette—“ she hasn’t a 
word to say for herself. I try to get up a conversa- 
tion sometimes, because it’s so awfully dull; but she 
never answers, but sends up that dreadfully strong 
smell to me, which is quite as bad, or worse, than 
the dust to bear, I can assure you.” And the peony 
lopped over on the other side, quite overpowered. 

Walter looked at the mignonette again, but she 
never spoke ; and just. then the woman appeared at 
the window. ~ 

“ Well, little boy,” said she, “have yeu made up 
your mind yet? -You’ve been rather a long time 
about it.” 

* « Yes, 
peony.” 

“You might do worse,” said, the woman. And 
Walter gave her his bright shilling, rather ain 
fully, and marched off with his prize. 

The mignonette breathed a sigh as he passed, onl 
a most delicious sigh it was—sweet and fresh, as the 
smell of the air early on a May morning 


ma'am, I have. I think I’ll take the 


taake much of a show. 

Walter. placed his purchase carefully on the tiny 
table in the centre drawing-room window, and waited 
for his mamma to come in, to notice its effect upon 
Ker. Presently in she came, and Walter pointed out 
the gaudy flower with triumph. 


“Oh, Wallie,” said his mamma, “ why did you not | 


buy some sweet-smelling flower? There is no scent 


You must think | 
| little water, and left him in the drawing-room. 


; but, then, | 
the little flower was not bright-coloured, and did not | 





“Oh, dear!” said Wallie, and he thought, «[ 
wonder what the peony will say to that.” 

When his mamma had left the room, the loud 
whispering peony began again:-—‘“ Little boy, you 
leave me here, I shall be all right. The back garden 
indeed! why I should die of loneliness out there—it 
would be ten times worse than the cottage-window; [ 
should never get a chance of looking at that carriage 
family of geraniums again! Oh, dear! little boy, 
you must leave me here.” So Walter gave him a 


He went to school next day, and told his com. 
panions what he had bought. 

“Qh!” said one, “why did you not buy that pot 
of mignonette that smells so sweetly? You foolish 
boy!” 

“Yes; or you might have had a little rose-tree for 


| the same money, and see how nice ‘wa would have 


been!” said another, 

“ A rubbishing old peony!” said the third; “ weil, 
I am astonished at,you; Walter!” .(Schoolboys will 
talk in an exaggerated manner, Iam_-sorry to say.) 

So poor Walter got no praise for his choice, and he 
was half sorry that he had not bought the migno- 
nette; but he must put the best. face possible on the 
mistake he had made. So he said to the. boys— 

“ Well, boys, it’s a: beautiful flower, I can tell you, 
and a much brighter colour than any of your roses 
and geraniums,” 

He went home rather sorrowful, and.fonnd the 
peony drooping its head. “Oh! little boy,” it gasped 
out, in the feeblest of. whispers, ‘‘ open the window, 
please; it’s frightfully hot here.” 

“This window is never opened,”. said Walter, 
“and you can’t come to the others, you won't be 
able to see the road; and, besides, I mustn’t dis- 
turb mamma’s statuettes.” 

“Give me some water thén, please, little boy.” 

Walter got some water, and that appeared to 
refresh the ridiculous creature a little. But he was 
quite limp and languid’ again when Walter came 
home from school the next day, and his mamma 
said— 

“ Wallie, you must give that poor flower of yours 
more air.” 

Walter looked at it, and then said, sadly, to it, 
“TI am afraid I must put you in the back garden; 
this is the only window I can give you here, and it 
won't open. I must not remove the statuettes from 
the other windows, and you will die for want of air. 
You see you are not a hot-house plant.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” sighed the peony, “why did I 
ask you to buy me? Why wasn’t I contented with 
my place in the cottage-window? The dust wasn’t 
so bad after all, and it did wash off.” 


to this.” | But there was no help for it; the peony was taken 
«Qh! but see how gay and bright it looks; it’s into the small garden, surrounded with four high 
beautiful!” | walls. He did nothing but grieve and grumble; and 

“All flowers are more or less beautiful, Wallic. | one morning Walter found him quite dead. He had 
Bat Pam afraid your pet will die in this hot room; | died of disappointment, no doubt. What a pity that 
it wants inore air than it can possibly have here. | he was not contented! he might have lived till now 
You mistput it ont in the back garden, I think.” | in the cottrge-window. 





